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YORUBA ARMAMENT 
BY ROBERT SMITH! 


THE ARMIES OF THE YORUBA 


A stuDy of the armament of the Yoruba armies seems relevant not only to 
the military history of this people but also to any attempt to reconstruct and 
to understand their ‘past politics’. War has (unhappily) proved often to be 
the most decisive of policies in a nation’s history, and the result of a battle 
or a campaign depends as much on the weapons used as on the generals 
and warriors. Nor is it only political history which is concerned here, since 
the weapons and accoutrement of the warrior both reflect the technological 
and other economic aspects of a society and are an index to its art and 
culture. 

The present essay is intended to supplement a previous study related to 
Yoruba warfare in the nineteenth century.” The latter concentrated on the 
introduction of firearms to the area on such a scale as to affect the conduct 
of both war and politics, a development which seems to have taken place 
between about 1820 and 1850, and considerably later therefore than in 
some other Guinea states.* Attention will be given here to the weapons 
which preceded firearms and then continued to be used, though on an 
increasingly smaller scale, alongside firearms. 

Descriptions of the Yoruba armies before the mid-nineteenth century are 
lacking, though occasional glimpses occur in the writings of European 
travellers, the earliest mention referring, it seems, to the Oyo army at the 
end of the seventeenth century.* Oral evidence about the period before the 
spread of firearms must be used with caution, but can nevertheless be of 
value in suggesting answers to questions about the types, patterns, prove- 
nance, handling, and manufacture of weapons. But the most important 
source of information derives from such weapons as survive. Little help 
can as yet be obtained in this connexion from museum collections, although 


1 University of Lagos. 

2 J. F. Ade Ajayi and Robert Smith, Yoruba Warfare in the Nineteenth Century 
(Cambridge, 1964), especially part 1, chapters 2, 3 and 4. 

> Olfert Dapper, Description de l’ Afrique (Amsterdam, 1686), refers only occasionally 
to the use of firearms by the natives of the Guinea coast (for example, on p. 283), whereas 
William Bosman, A New and Accurate Description of the Coast of Guinea (London, 1705), 
writes of the ‘incredible quantities’ of muskets imported there by the Dutch, in the hand- 
ling of which the people were ‘wonderfully dextrous’ (p. 184). The evidence suggests that 
the coastal people were long able to exercise a monopoly of firearms, and it is surprising 
that this did not lead to their domination of the interior. But it is clear from Bowdich’s 
account (Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, London, 1819) that the musket 
had become the main weapon of the Ashanti by the first decade of the nineteenth century. 

4 Ajayi and Smith, ro-11, and passim for the later nineteenth-century evidence. The 
appendix consists of a report for the British government on the Egba army in 1861 by 
Capt. A. T. Jones of the Second West India Regiment. 
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a start has been made at the museum of the Institute of African Studies in 
the University of Ife in assembling a section devoted to Yoruba arms and 
accoutrement. Occasionally weapons and other associated objects are 
offered for sale in Western Nigeria by traders, and in this way private collec- 
tions have been built up which may eventually be of significance. Most 
important, numerous examples of weapons, some old and others modern 
replicas, are preserved, especially in the compounds of obas (kings) and 
chiefs. Such weapons have often acquired a cult or ceremonial significance, 
and so are not always readily accessible to the inquirer ; the writer was unable 
to find examples of certain weapons until he concentrated on a few selected 
areas.® 

Another source of evidence is in the representations of warriors which 
were carved or (less often in Yorubaland) cast in metal; these were usually, 
perhaps always, designed for religious or semi-religious purposes, and they 
are often imposing works of art. The theme of the mounted warrior, generally 
a king or chief, occurs in the art of Benin (the capital of the Edo, the eastern 
neighbours of the Yoruba); and the Lagos, British and Hamburg Museums, 
among others, hold fine examples of these in bronze or brass. The warriors 
portrayed here ride horses which are elaborately saddled and harnessed, 
much of the harness being intended apparently to represent metal trappings 
akin to the horse armour of late-medieval Europe, but probably in this case 
serving a merely decorative function. In these examples the rider usually 
carries the reins high in his left hand and in the right holds a spear, sword 
or small bow.* There are few Yoruba representations in metal or other 
durable material of warriors,’ and perhaps none of any but recent date, 
though carved wooden figures of mounted warriors and chiefs abound;® 
these latter, from the nature of the material, can hardly be of great antiquity. 


5 These areas were Oyo, Ogbomoso, Ikoyi and the two villages of Isero and Ikonifin; 
the last two are some 10-12 miles north north-west of Iwo and lie under the Oba hills. 

6 William Fagg, Nigerian Images (London, 1963), illustrates a number of the Benin 
brass horsemen, for example in plates 20, 29, 30 and 31. See also Pitt-Rivers, Antique 
Works of Art from Benin (London, 1900), and W. B. Forman and P. Dark, Benin Art 
(London, 1959). 

7 Ifa divination brasses occasionally portray horsemen with spears; there is at least one 
example, said to be Egba, in the Lagos Museum. The University of Ife museum has a 
small brass statue of a mounted warrior, bought in Abeokuta, but it is of a decadent 
tourist style and recent origin. The Lagos Museum has a miniature ivory carving of a 
horseman described as ‘from Ilesha though probably made at Owo’. It is only 4 in. in 
height. The horse carries no saddle or stirrups, only a cloth, but has an elaborate head 
harness. 

8 Such wooden carvings are known as ere and usually portray an actual warrior, being 
made during the man’s lifetime in order to represent him after death. The carving would 
be kept in his house with his divination tray or bowl (opon Ifa or ajere Ifa) near his personal 
deity (tle ori). Until a few years ago, for example, such a figure was preserved in the house 
of the Olukotun, an Iwo chief. It was known as Ajawole (a nickname) or Ere Sanmalofa 
(‘the image of Sanmalofa’) in memory of a warrior of the last century. Sometimes the 
divination bow] itself is supported by carved figures showing a warrior and his entourage. 
An example from Eruwa, near Iseyin, in the collection of Mr André Nitecki (no. 106) 
consists of a mounted chief surrounded by two soldiers, one carrying a huge sword 
and the other a Dane gun, a drummer, and a woman with a child on her back. 
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Foot-soldiers are also portrayed in both Benin and Yoruba art, though more 
rarely.? 

The representation in Fig. 1, which may be called from its alleged place 
of origin ‘the Ifon Warrior’,!° must have been carved in the present 
century. It has, however, clearly been intended and used as a cult object, 
and was almost certainly based upon an earlier figure, or a succession of 
earlier figures, which it replaced, wood being notoriously subject to decay 


uy 


Fig. 1. The Ifon Warrior. 


® Footsoldiers or hunters occasionally appear in Yoruba wood carvings, for example 
on the ritual stool of Balogun Ibikunle of Ibadan and in such groups as those mentioned in 
footnote 8. They are also depicted in the brass plaques of Benin art. Miniature brass figures 
surviving from the Benin War Game (a palace board game) cannot be distinguished as 
infantry or cavalry. 

10 This carving is in the writer’s possession and was bought from an Ibadan dealer. 
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in the climate of southern Nigeria. The Ifon Warrior, like other figures of 
this type, can then be used, though cautiously, to supplement other in- 
formation or to confirm indications about the armament and accoutrement 
of the Yoruba mounted warrior in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
In the case of this figure, moreover, the carver has exercised unusual care 
in the reproduction of the warrior’s equipment.” 

The lack of any early account of the Yoruba armies is offset to some 
extent by the valuable description of military organization and methods in 
the Reverend Samuel Johnson’s History of the Yorubas. This account, 
which refers mainly to the Oyo, is based on oral evidence gathered in the 
late nineteenth century, but in many places, especially where the author 
is dealing with the cavalry, it seems to reflect the practices of the era which 
preceded the general use of firearms.!2 Deductions from the types of weapon 
used by the soldiers can supplement Johnson’s description and other 
traditional accounts. Nevertheless the picture remains indistinct. The 
traditions of the Yoruba and their neighbours, reinforced by the late 
seventeenth and eighteenth century written references mentioned above, 
suggest that cavalry played an important part in the army of Oyo, and it is 
possible that this army, in some periods at least, was entirely horsed. The 
main cavalry weapon would almost certainly have been the lance, used from 
the horses rather than dismounted. Since Oyo-ile, the early capital of 
the Oyo people, lay in the savanna in the far north of the present Yoruba 
homeland, this tradition of the predominance of cavalry is feasible.1* It has 
been reasonably suggested, furthermore, that the decline of Oyo-ile was 
bound up with the decline of its cavalry, though cause and effect here can- 
not be confidently differentiated. By the nineteenth century, and before the 
introduction of firearms, the role of the cavalry had been reduced to that of 
harassing and reconnaissance troops, though horses continued to be used 
until the end of the century by war leaders and their retinues. ‘There were, 
for example, horses in the Egba and Ibadan armies during the Ijaye War in 
the 1860’s. But from the 1830’s the wars of the Yoruba were fought mainly 
in the forest country of the south, where foot-soldiers had the advantage 
and where the tsetse fly caused disease among the horses. Thus, even before 
the introduction of firearms began to add to the importance of the infantry, 
the role of mounted troops among the Yoruba had diminished and changed. 

Tactics in the Yoruba armies must always have been closely related to 


11 Carvings of warriors are now being produced commercially by modern craftsmen; 
though their design and workmanship are sometimes excellent, they cannot be treated as 
historical evidence. 

12 Rey. Samuel Johnson, The History of the Yorubas (C.M.S., 1921, 1957 reprint), 
131-7. 

18 See Robert Smith, ‘The Alafin in exile: a study of the Igboho period in Oyo history’, 
Journal of African History, vi (1965), 67-8, 72 n. 41, and 76. The Yoruba imported their 
best horses from Hausaland and Bornu, and tradition suggests that the trade was conducted 
through markets in Nupe. Other horses came from or through Borgu. Little information is 
obtainable about local breeding; in the south the effects of the tsetse fly combined with the 
long gestation period of 11 months would make this unprofitable. 
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the type of country within which they were accustomed to operate. In the 
closely wooded south, to which the Oyo had been withdrawing from the 
1830’s onwards, there was little scope for enveloping movements or, indeed, 
for the exercise of military leadership and skill other than in the ambush or 
the timely use of the reserve. Captain Jones’s account of the operations of 
the Egba army at Ijaye in 1861 shows that the introduction of firearms, 
which had profoundly affected the political and economic balance of power, 
had not greatly altered the methods of warfare; no concept of covering 
fire or of ‘fire and movement’ had developed, and there was no appreciation 
of the importance of winning and exploiting ground. But in an earlier 
period, when the Oyo dominated the other Yoruba and their armies fought 
with their Borgu and Nupe neighbours in the savanna, the cavalry must 
have been the decisive arm, as it was with the armies of northern Nigeria. 
In these circumstances, victory would go to the general who understood and 
applied the tactics of open warfare and knew the importance of rapid and 
co-ordinated movement across country. 


SWORDS 


The primary armament of the Yoruba armies before the general introduc- 
tion of firearms consisted of swords, spears, and bows and arrows, re- 
sembling in this the armies of the Guinea coast at the end of the seventeenth 
century described by Dapper and Bosman. There seems to have been 
little or no differentiation between cavalry and infantry weapons, though 
swords and bows would have been more effective in dismounted action 
than from the horses. 

The pattern of two-edged straight or gently tapering sword, characteristic 
of the Middle Ages in Europe and in Islamic countries, and well-known in 
northern Nigeria,!4 was evidently common among the Yoruba; such 
swords, about 3 ft. long, were observed as still in use by members of the 
Egba army in 1861. Surviving swords, however, of which numerous 
examples are preserved by obas and chiefs, usually have rather broader 
blades than would be expected for military weapons, and these tend to 
assume eccentric shapes. Most often encountered are blades which slope 
or curve outwards from the hilt to reach their greatest width, of about 
2 in., just above the point, while others are of uniform width throughout 
and culminate in a curved, spade-like end. The blades vary in length from 
about 18in. to about 30in. They are usually of iron and appear to be 
locally made; they are often decorated with geometrical designs or a pattern 
of small holes. The hilts are normally of wood (and in many cases have 
disappeared), but at Ikoyi a particularly fine sword, with a conventionally 


4 A. D.H. Bivar, Nigerian Panoply: Arms and Armour of the Northern Region 
(Department of Antiquities, Nigeria, 1964), examines in detail the state swords of Katsina, 
Daura and Argungu. 

15 Ajayi and Smith, 16, 134. 
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tapering blade, has an iron hilt with pommel and cross-guard. All these 
swords are lighter than their European and Islamic counterparts, weighing 
only about 21b., and all examples seen were for single-handed use. In 
Yoruba they are known as ida or ida gigun (‘long sword’). 


(a) (6) (c) (d) 


Fig. 2. Swords: (a) and (5) ida; (c) agedengbe; (d) ceremonial sword, Ijebu-Ode. 


A variation on the usual type of ida is the straight single-edged and 
narrow-bladed backsword. The elaborate example shown in Fig. 2 616 
seems to be entirely of local manufacture, the geometrical patterns and 
heads in relief on the hilt relating it to the art of Abeokuta or Ijebu-Ode, 
but it reflects distantly the styles of the much heavier swords of Europe and 
the Néar East in the early sixteenth century. The upward-curving quillon 
is unusual,!” and somewhat perverse since it would be ineffective as a 


16 This sword is in the writer’s collection and was acquired from an Ibadan trader. 
Information about its style and probable place of manufacture was given by Mr Denis 
Williams. 

17 But see R. L. Wannem, L’Art ancien du Métal au Bas-Congo, plates xxxiv and 
XXXVI, for state swords of this type, probably of local manufacture but European inspira- 
tion. English sword rapiers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries also had quillons 
curving away from each other. 
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couvre-main; its pair has been broken off and it is impossible to say whether 
this curved upwards or downwards. The present length is 24 in. (or 
183 in. if the hilt is excluded), but about one-third of the blade has broken 
away. The purpose of this sword may have been ceremonial rather than 
military. 

A second type of sword, known as agedengbe, has a broad single-edged 
iron blade curving backwards, which, like the European falchion, would 
have great shearing force; it is usually a slightly heavier and less elegant 
weapon than the zda. The example in fig. 2c measures 24 in. from the top of 
the hilt to the tip of the blade.!® The hilt is of wood bound with leather. An- 
other type said to have been used, known as ogbo, had a curved blade edged 
on the inside like a scimitar.!® As elsewhere, the variants of sword must 
have developed from the type of combat envisaged, and reflect the con- 
trasted requirements of the cut, for which the blade is more important, 
and the thrust, in which the point is used. The types seen by the writer, 
many of which would be useless for thrusting, suggest, however, that 
among the Yoruba the sword was regarded essentially as a cutting weapon. 

The sword, as among many other peoples, is for the Yoruba a symbol of 
office. Most Yoruba rulers and probably many lesser chiefs preserve state 
swords in their compounds, but they are rarely shown other than at great 
festivals or on occasions such as the coronation of an oba or the installation 
of a chief. Those ceremonial swords which have been examined by the 
writer were of local manufacture, and reflected the main styles of the 
fighting swords, but early prototypes were probably imported. Of this class 
of sword the most famous is that preserved at Oyo, the ida Oranyan, which 
is taken to Ile-Ife on the death of an Alafin and re-consecrated at the grave 
of Oranyan, the Yoruba hero, before being brought back for the installation 
of each new Alafin. This sword, measuring 28 in. overall, is of the agedengbe 
type but with a straight section instead of a point. Its brass hilt appears 
modern, though the blade may be older. The authority of the Alafin is 
sometimes conceived as being bound up with the possession of this sword.” 
A particularly fine example of a ceremonial sword, of entirely non-utilitarian 
design, is in the University of Ife Museum and is said to have come from 
Ijebu-Ode (Fig. 2d). Ceremonial swords or ‘cutlasses’ are also used by the 
Ogboni and other societies in connexion with their rituals. These resemble 
the agedengbe (or the scimitar) but are usually of brass and have no true 


18 Dapper has an engraving on p. 311 of the army of Benin, in which one soldier in the 
foreground wears a sword of this general type. 

19 Johnson refers on p. 132 to ‘a short sword called jomo and ogbo, a kind of heavy 
cutlass used chiefly by the common people’. The word ogbo is also used to describe an 
iron club or mace (see under ‘Clubs’ below). 

20 Johnson, 45. See also I. A. Akinjogbin, ‘The prelude to the Yoruba civil wars of the 
nineteenth century’, Odu 1, no. 2 (1965), 32. The sword is also known as ida ajase (‘sword 
of victory’) or ida Ajasa, Ajasa being an alternative name for Oranyan. Mr Denis Williams 
has described to the writer a ceremonial sword preserved at Orin in Ekiti which is apparently 
of ancient workmanship and is held traditionally to have been brought from Ile-Ife. Its 
double-edged iron blade is some 14 in. in length. 
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cutting edge or point; they are often decorated with geometrical patterns, 
human and animal representations incised and in relief, and in modern 
examples with inscriptions. 

In addition to swords, Yoruba warriors carried a variety of similar but 
shorter weapons. Examples shown to the writer at Ikoyi include a dagger 
(obe), designed to hang in a leather scabbard from the warrior’s left hip. 
This is a two-edged weapon with a blade apparently of steel. The hilt is of 
wood and has no guard. The blade must have been imported, probably from 
or by way of North Africa; its chased decoration suggests Arab or Berber 
workmanship. The length of the blade is 12 in. and of the hilt 54 in. 
Another weapon of this class, known as ada (usually translated, somewhat 
inaccurately, as ‘cutlass’), has a single-edged, probably locally made, iron 
blade some 14 in. in length.#? 


STAFF WEAPONS 


The complement of the sword and its variants for the Yoruba, as for 
most other people, was the spear. Where the sword was used for close, 
hand-to-hand fighting, cutting, slashing and stabbing, the spear served to 
engage an enemy either at arm’s length by thrusting or at a greater dis- 
tance when thrown. It was used by horsemen (when it should be termed a 
lance), or by footsoldiers, to whom it was of especial value against a 
mounted adversary. Like the sword, the spear is a symbol of honour and 
office as well as a weapon of war, and often spears handed down from the 
ancestors (or, occasionally, symbolic representations, more decorative than 
useful) form a part of the regalia of obas and other chiefs." 

The Yoruba do not seem to have distinguished between the cavalry 
lance and the infantry spear either in nomenclature or in the design of the 
heads, though the former must have carried a longer shaft. A distinction is 
usually made, however, between the thrusting spear (oko) and the throwing 
spear or javelin (esin). The oko consists of a wooden shaft (which must 
presumably be renewed at comparatively frequent intervals) of between 
4 and 6 ft., to which is socketed an iron head about 14-24 ft. in length. 
These heads vary considerably, but seem to conform generally to patterns 
found elsewhere in West Africa; examples were seen with small points, 
like the European infantry pike, and with broad, leaf-shaped and triangular 
points (Fig. 3).22 The spears shown to the writer at Ikoyi had in addition 
iron points socketed to the butts of the spears, providing the user with a 
backward stroke against an enemy coming up from the rear and also 
enabling the weapon to be stuck in the ground when out of use. 

21 According to Dapper, imports of couteaux de matelot were common on the West Coast 
of Africa wherever the Dutch were trading in the late seventeenth century. 

22 For examples of the spear as insignia of chieftancy in Eastern Nigeria, see R. Sieber, 
‘The insignia of the Igala chief of Eteh’, Man (May-June 1965), no. 65. 

23 The National Museum in Copenhagen has seven West African iron spear-heads, 


acquired at some time in the seventeenth century on the Guinea coast, which illustrate all 
the main types; three are barbed and three non-barbed (G.b. 15, 18, 19, 25, 26, 27, 28). 
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In many cases the oko carries barbs, or subsidiary reversed points, under 
the head; additionally, small barbs sometimes extend down both sides of the 
head. Spears of these types are known as oko eleti (‘spear with ears’), or in 
northern Yorubaland by the Hausa word mashi. In the case of both the 
oko and the oko eleti the weapon was usually carried by the warrior, when 
charging on foot or on horseback, under the right arm with the left hand 
supporting it about half-way down the shaft. 

The second type of staff weapon, the esin or javelin, is usually rather 
lighter and better-balanced than the oko, and its overall length is less. The 
iron head of the esin is socketed to the shaft in the same way as is that of 
the oko and it is sometimes barbed. In battle it was usually carried by 
horsemen or footsoldiers in bundles. After being thrown, the esin were 
retrieved by footsoldiers coming up in the rear. Like the oko, the eszn is 
preserved as a symbol of office, and ceremonial esin often have decorated 
heads. In recent times the distinction between oko and esin has become 
blurred and the names are used interchangeably.4 

It is usually explained that the spear-heads were poisoned.” A concoction 
would be made from various leaves and roots (the Strophanthus sarmentosus 
being sometimes cited) to which the crushed heads of snakes were added. 
The spears were dipped into this brew before being taken into battle, and 
informants claimed that wounds inflicted by the poisoned points sometimes 
caused instantaneous death. The efficacy of the poison on the iron heads 
is said to last for many years.”® 


MISSILES 


Until well into the nineteenth century an important item in the armament 
of the Yoruba armies was the bow (orun) and arrow (ofa). These missile 
(or, touse the old term, artillery) weapons provided comparatively long-range 
firepower, and they may still be seen in occasional use by the hunter in the 
bush.?? It is likely that in warfare missiles were mainly infantry weapons, 


24 Bosman in his general account of Negro warfare on the Guinea coast in the seventeenth 
century (letter x1) writes of there being two kinds of assagai or spear in use; the first, smaller 
kind were ‘cast as Darts’, and the second, which were used in place of a sabre, had iron 
points ‘like a Pike’ (p. 186). 

25 Both Bosman and Dapper mention the practice in Guinea of poisoning weapons. 
Bosman, however, after saying that the people of ‘Awinee’ usually poison their arrows, 
adds: ‘on the coast that pernicious custom is not practised, nor do they so much as know 
what poison is’ (p. 186). This generalization seems hardly acceptable. At the beginning of 
the sixteenth century Pacheco wrote of the use of poisoned arrows by the people of the coast 
of Sierra Leone (Esmeraldo de Situ Orbis, book I, xxxt1). 

26 'The main informants about spears and javelins were the Onikoyi of Ikoyi, a ruler who 
ranked next to the Alafin in the Oyo kingdom, and his chiefs, and the Asero of Isero, 
whose people were once noted as makers of these and other weapons. More information is 
available about the spear types of northern Nigeria; see, for example, A. H. M. Kirk- 
Greene, ‘A note on some spears from Bornu, Northern Nigeria’, Man (November 1963), 
no. 220. 

27 Ajayi and Smith, 16, 134. As late as 1917 bows and arrows were used to attack the 
British Resident from Oyo and his party during the riots at Iseyin. They were also used, 
according to the press, by the residents of Mushin near Lagos in January 1966 in repelling 
political thugs. 
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as they were in Europe and also, for example, among the Hausa and other 
people of northern Nigeria, though the Benin figures show that a horseman 
sometimes carried a bow, probably for dismounted use, and Barth mentions 
seeing (to his surprise) a Bornu archer on horseback.”* It is probable that 
the bow is a weapon of great antiquity among the Yoruba, as among other 
African people,?* but there is little evidence to substantiate this. Oral 
tradition in northern Yorubaland refers to the use of bows by the Borgu, 
near-neighbours of the Oyo, in the time of Alafin Ofinran, who reigned at 
Oyo probably about the middle of the sixteenth century, and such weapons 
must almost certainly have been used then by the Yoruba.*° 

The self (or simple) bow, consisting essentially of a bent stave of pliant 
wood and a bowstring, is by the nature of its component materials unlikely 
to have a long life. Such bows as are preserved in the compounds of obas 
and chiefs cannot therefore be of great age, but many of the surviving 
weapons were doubtless used during the later wars of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and resemble the bows of an earlier time (and they can be confidently 
distinguished from the tawdry and ineffectual souvenirs made for tourists). 
Those seen by the writer*! are all shortbows between 4 and 5 ft. in height 
(the English longbow was about 6 ft.), the staves being from the wood of 
osunsun (Rothmania maculata), igi-erin (Carpolobia latea), or aringo (un- 
identified botanically). The bowstrings are usually of twisted leather or 
sometimes of etu (antelope’s hide), which is threaded through a hole at one 
end of the stave and then bound and tied frontally at the other end. The 
force of these bows at full draw is a little over 40 lb. Some of the bows are 
fitted with hand-grips of leather in the middle of the stave, and one ex- 
ample had ‘medicine’ (substances believed to have magical powers) 
enclosed in wrappings bound to the stave. 

Informants estimate that the effective range of the Yoruba bows is about 
60 yd., and say that at closer range they are capable of killing an elephant. 
Despite their limited range, these weapons would be well suited to fighting 
both in the close bush of southern Yorubaland and also in the savanna of 
the north where scrub and scattered trees, interspersed with more thickly 
overgrown areas, reduce visibility and hamper movement. 


28 Clapperton, in his account of his journey from Kuka to Sokoto in 1824 (Narrative 
of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, by Denham and Clapperton, 
London, 1826), describes the Kano army and its weapons under the entry for 1 February 
1824. H. Barth, Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa, 1849-1855 (London, 
1857) writes in volume Iv (231-2) that he was surprised to meet an archer on horseback on 
the banks of the Komadugu river in Bornu. He adds, ‘an archer on horseback is an unheard- 
of thing not only in Bornu, but in almost all Negroland, except with the Fulbe; but even 
amongst them it is rare’. Mounted bowmen were known in Europe and the Near East, 
for example among the light cavalry of the Crusader Kingdom and, in the sixteenth cent- 
ury, the English Yeomen of the Guard. 

29 See H. Baumann and D. Westermann, Les Peuples et les Civilisations de l’ Afrique 
(Paris, 1957), passim. 

30 Robert Smith, ‘The Alafin in exile’ (1965), 63, 74. 

31 Collections of bows and arrows were examined in the Afin Shoun (the palace of the 
Shoun, a local ruler) at Ogbomoso and at Ikonifin. A bow and four arrows of differing 
types were purchased in Ibadan in February 1966 for the University of Ife Museum. 
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It seems probable that some of the Yoruba footsoldiers were equipped 
with slings to hurl small missiles as well as with bows and arrows.*2 
Examples of slings used or intended for warfare do not appear to survive, 
and there seem to be no references to them in tradition, though catapults 
(akatanpo) are still in everyday use in the countryside for hunting. But at 
Ikonifin, a remote village between Oyo and Iwo, a crossbow (also called 
akatanpo) is preserved by the elders of the town together with a self-bow 
and arrows.** This crossbow, though of crude and simplified construction, 
is on the same pattern as the crossbows or arbalests which were used by the 
Romans and apparently re-introduced into eleventh century Europe (and 
forbidden for ‘frightfulness’ in an ineffective Lateran decree of 1139). The 
Ikonifin bow is in a good state of preservation and seems relatively modern. 
The stave, or curved limb, and the stock were both described as being of 
igeerin. Its length is a little over 2 ft. It was spanned by drawing back the 
bowstring (which in this case has been lost) behind the arrow, which lay in 
a groove on the upper side of the stock. This was done by muscular strength 
rather than by a lever or rack. It was then fired by pressing upwards a third 
piece of wood which adheres to the underside of the stock; this carries a 
small peg which fits into a hole in the stock and which, when pushed up- 
wards through this hole, displaced the tautened bowstring and discharged 
the arrow. The range of the weapon was said to be slightly in excess of that 
of the self-bow, but the arrows are lighter (in contrast to the bolts of the 
European crossbow, which were usually heavier as well as shorter than the 
arrows of the self-bow). In shooting it was held almost horizontal to the 
ground.*4 Inquiries were made about crossbows in other areas of Yoruba- 
land, but the weapon seemed to be generally unknown elsewhere.®° If it 
was in fact used by the Yoruba in warfare, it was probably esteemed more as 
a weapon of defence than of attack, as was the case in Europe. 

Associated with the bows preserved in the compounds of Yoruba chiefs 
are generally collections of arrows, about twenty of these fitting into a quiver 
(apo) or tubular leather holder. Great care is always exercised in handling 
these arrows because of the belief, as with the spears, that the poison with 
which they were smeared long ago still retains its efficacy. The arrows 
consist of a shaft in which an iron head is embedded by a long point or 
tang and then bound by thread. The pattern of the heads varies considerably 


32 Hand-slings, perhaps the earliest and simplest of missile weapons, were used by 
English troops under the Black Prince in Spain as late as 1367, and by the Huguenots (who 
were short of powder) at Sancerre in 1572. 

38 The self-bow, crossbow and arrows at Ikonifin are in the keeping of Mr Ajayi 
Olubade, but permission to see them must be sought from the Onifin. 

34 This was the method of discharging the crossbow which obtained in medieval 
Europe (where it was usually regarded, because of the slow rate of fire, as a weapon of 
static defence). 

35 The crossbow was known in Benin as is shown by a bronze figure of a Portuguese 
crossbowman in the British Museum (illustrated in Fagg as plate 42, and in Forman and 
Dark as plate 48). The crossbowman carries at his waist what appears to be an iron ratchet 
(known in English as a rack, a crick or a gaffle) for spanning the bow. 


vd AH VIII 
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and in much the same way as that of the spear-heads, and most examples 
carry barbs; Figs. 3d, e, f and g show four different types of head from 
arrows in the University of Ife Museum. The overall length of the arrows 
examined by the writer varied from 26 in. to 1 ft. in the case of the cross- 
bow arrows at Ikonifin (which were therefore only a third of the cloth-yard 
shaft of the English longbow). The shafts of these arrows were made of 
savanna grass or reed or sometimes of palm wood. In some cases small 
‘feathers’ of stiff paper were affixed about a third of the distance from the 
base of the arrow, but this fletching was more usually omitted. In most 
cases the base of the shaft was notched to provide a channel for the 
bowstring. 


O 


(a) (b) — (¢) (g) 
Fig. 3. Spear- and arrow-heads. 


Like other weapons of the Yoruba, the bow has its symbolic counterpart. 
This takes the form of miniature models in brass or iron, generally some 
10-12 in. in height and with an ‘arrow’ attached to the ‘stave’ and ‘bow- 
string’. The models have been variously described by informants as 
insignia of office or rank and as associated with the rituals of specific cults 
and societies. Examples seen by the writer have geometrical decoration 
incised on the bent brass strip forming the ‘bowstring’. 


CLUBS AND OTHER WEAPONS 


Probably the oldest, and certainly the simplest, form of weapon is the club. 
In the European Middle Ages this evolved into various forms such as the 
axe, the mace, the hammer and the halberd, which (with the exception of the 
halberd, a combined spear and battle-axe) were essentially hafted weapons 
with no point or cutting edge. In much the same way among the Yoruba, 
percussion weapons both retained importance for the warriors as secondary 
armament for close fighting and also developed various forms. 

The basic Yoruba weapon seems to have been the kondo, a stick selected 
from the forest, having its branches trimmed, and one end cut from 
the thick intersection of branches with the main stem to form the club 
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head. Such weapons are still found in compounds in the countryside, where 
they are kept in readiness for use against marauders. They may be used as 
cudgels or as throwing sticks, and it is sometimes said that their heads are 
poisonous—meaning in this case not so much that they inflict poisoned 
wounds as that they have been smeared with a substance believed to have 
magical properties. 

From the kondo derive the more sophisticated forms of club. The 
Rumo is usually a wooden weapon which may be up to half the length of 
the spear and has a heavy head hafted on to the shaft. The orukumo is the 
same weapon but studded with nails to increase its power of inflicting 
wounds. The olu is a shorter version of the kumo, resembling a mallet; a 
wooden example at Ikoyi was 15 in. in height overall, with a rounded head 
of 74 in. and a rounded shaft. These weapons were of wood, though the 
writer was told that the o/u might occasionally be made of iron. Their usual 
iron counterpart is known either as gaman, ogolo, ogo, or ogbo.** An example 
at Ikoyi, called ogolo, was 22 in. in length and had at one end a bent point 
below which iron coils were spiralled round the shaft for about 6 in.; the 
lower end was pierced with a hole though which a strap might be passed. 
Such weapons are to-day sometimes transposed, like the mace in England, 
into symbols of authority.®” Better known than any of these weapons is the 
double-headed ose Sango, or axe of Sango, the god of thunder. Although 
this is primarily a ritual instrument associated with the worship of Sango, 
a carved wooden axe of this type preserved at Ikoyi had been used in war- 
fare and was described simply as ose. The warrior took this axe to the 
battlefield hung from his hip, and at night he slept with it by his side so that 
if he were surprised by the enemy this was the first weapon which came to 
his hand. The Ikoyi ose is a particularly finely carved example, about 
3 ft. high and with a shaft of interlaced spirals. The double axehead is 
said to be endowed with magic powers. 

Tradition recounts that, in addition to these percussion weapons, the 
Yoruba made use of throwing knives (asa) and of fighting bracelets (gbunnu 
or gunna); the latter were iron bracelets studded with spikes which could 
be used against an adversary in hand-to-hand fighting.3* No examples of 
these were seen. Nor was the writer able to find any shield (apata), although 
its use by the Yoruba for self-defence was mentioned by several informants. 
At Ikoyi it was claimed that a collection of shields made of elephants’ ears 
had been burnt there accidentally some years ago, and an informant in 
Isero described a shield which he had once seen at Iwo as being made of 


36 See note 19. 

37 At Aye Ekiti, for example, the Oloja will commission a messenger by giving him his 
iron ogbo. 

38 One informant who supplied information about fighting bracelets said that he had 
seen them in shrines at Iwo and Ijebu-Ode. Such bracelets were also known to the chiefs 
at Ikoyi. An example of an iron fighting bracelet from Kano province (Hausa) is displayed 
at the Premier’s Office in Kaduna, as is also a Bornu throwing stick. For an illustration of a 
throwing knife from Adamawa, see Baumann, 326. 
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wood, circular, about 1 ft. in diameter and surrounded with a decoration 
of horse-tails. In the absence of armour,®® the shield could have been an 
important item of equipment for the Yoruba warrior. 


THE WAR STANDARD 


The war standard (opa ogun or opaga) seems to have evolved from the spear, 
but it cannot be properly described as a weapon. It was, nevertheless, an 
important object to a Yoruba army as a symbol of its strength and as having 
a mysterious power of its own, and it acted as a rallying point in battle. 
Its form usually resembles a spear. According to Johnson, the standard: 


is a bamboo pole of about four feet in length, and 24 inches in diameter. It is 
wrapped all over with charms and amulets, and finished up with a globular head, 
the size of a large cocoa-nut (sic). The size of course varies with the cost. It is en- 
cased in leather with the charms hanging all over it. Itis always an object of worship. 
To this day, proper standards of war are procured from Ile Ife and are dedicated 
to Oranyan. Human sacrifices were usually offered to such standards before they 
are taken out to any campaign. Whenever war is declared, and it is to be wor- 
shipped, priests and priestesses are always required for the purpose of offering 
the sacrifice. 


Surviving war standards known to the writer conform only roughly to 
Johnson’s description. The Ibadan opaga is an iron staff some 8 ft. in 
height; its lower half is shrouded in cloth. That preserved in the Asero’s 
compound at Isero is about 4 ft. in height, and consists of a shaft of some 
hard wood topped with an iron cap or knob which has been smeared with a 
deep layer of fat. A tattered sackcloth banner is fastened to its side. At 
Ikonifin the opaga is about 5 ft. high and appears to be an iron rod. The top 
is fashioned into two claws, resembling a scorpion’s head, and a banner of 
patterned cloth is fastened to the upper part of the shaft. According to the 
Onifin’s brother, in whose house it is kept, this standard was brought from 
an earlier settlement near Ikoyi in northern Yorubaland, an account which 
suggests that it is at least 100 years old. 


THE WARRIOR ARMED 


Clapperton and Barth, those careful observers, have provided vivid and 
detailed accounts of the appearance of the nineteenth-century warriors of 
northern Nigeria,*! and these would probably be valid for the warriors of an 
earlier period. The Yoruba warrior is an obscurer figure. Nevertheless 
tradition, surviving weapons and accoutrements, and the wood and brass 


39 Baumann writes (p. 354), ‘Des cottes de mailles ont pénétré depuis le Soudan jusque 
chez les Yoroubas...’, but he cites no evidence for this. The writer has discovered no 
indication of any use of armour among the Yoruba. 

40 Johnson, 136. 

41 Clapperton (1826), entry for 1 February 1824; Barth, especially volume 111, plate 6, 
which shows a mounted Kanembu with his attendant spearmen. 
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representations required by piety help, as suggested above, in constructing 
a picture of the individual warrior, especially the mounted chief. The Ifon 
Warrior (Fig. 1) is a romantic and yet detailed figure of this knight attired 
for war. The contraction of the charger, the slight upward tilt of the whole 
group, the boldly jutting head of the young bearded knight, and the sword 
pointing aloft convey an impression of eagerness and confidence. Here is a 
‘shining youth in search of something distant’ who at the same time has 
omitted no material element in his preparation for the battlefield. 

This warrior carries in his right hand a heavy sword (probably meant to 
represent an agedengbe, although it does not have the characteristic bent 
shape), while with his left he holds the reins (nu) of his horse. Slung on his 
right hip is a pistol (thon zlowo, or hand-gun); according to informants, this 
was introduced in the latter part of the nineteenth century mainly as a 
weapon for horsemen, in the same way as for the Schwarzreiter, the grim 
pistoleers of sixteenth-century Germany. From his left shoulder hangs a 
pouch (apo etu) for gunpowder and pellets; the straps (agbeko) for pistol 
and pouch cross over his shoulders. He wears striped war trousers (sokoto) 
like the footsoldiers noted by the nineteenth-century observers at Ijaye, 
and a shirt which appears to be a northern-style gown (kukumo or dansiki). 
(The carver has not attempted to portray either the more characteristic 
gberi or lenku, many-pocketed and padded war jackets of a type still used by 
Yoruba hunters, or the chief’s war apron, the wabi, a garment consisting 
of strips of leather sewn over with coloured cloth and tied fore and aft 
round the waist.**) On his head is a broad cap, known as labankaga, which 
leaves the rear part of his skull exposed. 

The Ifon Warrior is seated on a saddle (gar) which has been carved flat 
and does not resemble the oriental-type saddles with protective high pommel 
and cantle which were in use in Yorubaland during the last century.‘ 
Beneath the saddle is a saddle-cloth or trapper (iteyin). The lower part of 
the reins consists of a heavy linked chain attached to a bit (ijanu) which is 
probably meant to be a bar or snaffle. (For a typical Yoruba bit, see Fig. 4a 
and b). The rider does not wear spurs (Rese) (and the writer has been unable 
to discover whether these were used by Yoruba horsemen in pre-colonial 
times). The stirrups (/ekafa) are broad and flat with decorated sides, re- 
sembling the stirrups used by the cavalry of Bornu. A broad nail hammered 
into the horse’s head above the eyes probably represents the ornate metal 


42 Captain Jones noted that at Ijaye in 1861 ‘the swordsmen were generally armed with 
a pistol as a supplementary weapon’ (Ajayi and Smith, 134). A good example of a Yoruba 
flintlock pistol, at least partly of local manufacture, is in the University of Ife Museum. 
It is 16% in. in length and has geometrical decoration on the butt. 

48 Gberi are worn by hunters all over Yorubaland. A good example of the wabi is pre- 
served in the Afin Shoun at Ogbomoso. 

44 Three such saddles may be seen outside the office of the Alafin’s secretary in the 
Afin Oyo. In his Journal of a Second Expedition (1829) Clapperton observed that the Yoruba 
war chief and attendants who visited him at Badagry in December 1825 were mounted on 
small horses of which ‘the saddle and ornaments were the same as those in Soudan and 
Bornou’ (p. 2). 
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head-band which decorated the horses of the war-chiefs among the Yoruba 
(and which may have originated as a piece of armour to protect a vital 
spot).* 

Bits, stirrups and head-bands of local brass or iron can still be obtained 
in Yorubaland and are objects of some interest and aesthetic merit. The 
stirrups seen by the writer (Figs. 4c and d) are all of brass and of the Arab 
and Hausa type, quite different from those used by the Ifon warrior. They 


(c) (@) (e) 
Fig. 4. Harness: (a) and (0) bit; (c) and (d) stirrup; (e) head-band. 


curve downward at each end and are so narrow as to be confined in use to the 
naked foot. The sides are covered with an incised geometrical decoration, 
while an openwork rosette appears where the sole of the rider’s foot rests. 
From their appearance the Yoruba have nicknamed such stirrups oko asa, or 

45 The name for these decorative metal pieces is apparently igbamu or ikomu (‘nose 


band’) but a metal worker in Ibadan applied to them the word gumika (which is Hausa for a 
halter) and another informant suggested goto. 
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‘flying hawk’, but their proper name is still more significant, since lekafa is 
the same as the Hausa /kafi, which in turn derives from the Arabic rikab. 
Both Clapperton and Barth noted stirrups of this type in Hausaland,** and 
they are still occasionally to be seen in use, for example at Ilorin in northern 
Yorubaland. The brass bits, with their decorated chains and links, are 
also handsome objects, as are too the various patterns of head-band (Figs. 
4a, b and e). 


THE TRADE AND THE CRAFT IN WEAPONS 


Two questions of origin arise when the weapons and accoutrement of the 
Yoruba armies are considered. The first concerns their physical provenance: 
to what extent were the armies armed and equipped by local manufacture 
and to what extent by imported material? The second, related question asks 
how such weapons and accoutrement in such styles and patterns came to 
be used by the Yoruba. 

Iron-working in Guinea dates from about 500 a.D., while iron- and 
brass-working have probably been practised by the Yoruba in their present 
homeland for some five centuries and possibly for much longer.4” The 
making of metal weapons, and in particular of swords and spears, can be 
assumed to be as old as their respective industries. Until the beginning of 
the present century, the arts of the smelter, the brass-caster and the smith 
were familiar in Yorubaland, and tradition insists on the importance and 
antiquity of these crafts ;* there were said, for example, to have been 143 
blacksmiths on Isero hill, a reputed centre of weapon manufacture, before 
the inhabitants were driven away by the Ibadan army in the early nineteenth 
century and re-settled in their present village on the plain. Iron-ore for this 
Yoruba industry was available locally and was probably used in the earliest 
smelting operations, while tin and copper (which would be little, if at all, 
used for weapons) must have been brought from areas to the north.‘ 
From the seventeenth century onwards copper and iron rods were imported 
by sea from Europe,*° although the production of iron from local ore was 


46 Clapperton (1826) writes (on 1 February 1824) that the stirrup irons of the Kano 
cavalry ‘are in the shape of a fire-shovel, turned up at the sides, and so sharp as to render 
spurs superfluous’. Barth writes (volume 11, 46) of the Katsina cavalry in 1851 that ‘The 
stirrups formed a very peculiar kind of medium between the large unwieldy stirrups of the 
modern Arab and the small ones of Tawarek and Europeans, the sole of the stirrup being 
long, but turned down at both ends, while it is so narrow that the rider can only thrust the 
naked foot into it. I could not understand the principle upon which this kind of stirrup is 
made. It appeared to me a most absurd specimen of workmanship.’ He appends a sketch. 

“” According to tradition the first Yoruba blacksmith was Ajibowu, who made edan 
(Ogboni figures) in brass, whereas they had previously been made from palm-stalks. 
Another tradition, at Ife, names the first blacksmith as Ladin. See Denis Williams, ‘The 
iconology of the Yoruba Edan Ogboni’, Africa, xxxtv (1964), 152. 

48 Johnson, 119-20, writes of iron smelting and smithing among the Yoruba. See also 
Denis Williams, ‘Sacred iron figurines of the Yoruba’ (in the Press). 

49 See R. Mauny, ‘A possible source of copper for the oldest brass heads of Ife’, 
Journal of the Historical Society of Nigeria, 2, no. 3 (1962), 393-5. 

50 A. F. C. Ryder, ‘Dutch trade on the Nigerian coast during the seventeenth century’, 
Journal of the Historical Society of Nigeria, 111 (1965), 208. 
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not discontinued until the early twentieth century.*! It is likely that some 
swords, and especially sword blades, were imported from Europe into 
Yorubaland both by sea and through North Africa and the markets of 
Hausland; but evidence about this trade is slight.5? It can in any case be 
reasonably assumed that by far the greater part of the metal weapons 
and accoutrements used by the Yoruba was produced by their own metal 
workers. 

By the time that metal-working had become established among the 
Yoruba, the art of wood carving and carpentry must have long reached a 
stage at which the making of bows, clubs, shafts, and handles for stone or 
iron implements would present no difficulty. The testing, selection and 
treatment of suitable wood for this work would have added interest and 
variety to the craft. There is no lack of pliant timber in Yorubaland, though 
perhaps none of the local trees compare in this respect with the yew from 
which the best European bows were made. Rather surprisingly, the makers 
of weapons other than the smiths do not seem to have formed a distinct 
group in the Yoruba community, though it was learnt in Ikoyi that the 
bowyers (akan-orun) had belonged to a particular family and had practised 
their craft under the special protection of the Onikoyi, the head of the 
town. 

The second question raises the problem, stated so often and solved so 
rarely, of the relative claims of diffusion and of independent invention. 
This can only be briefly touched upon in this discussion. The evolution of 
the metal axe, the dagger and the spear from the weapons of the Stone 
Age has been a natural, almost ‘inevitable’ process. According to tradition 
in the Lower Congo, for example, the knife was the first implement forged 
there—though this may have been for utilitarian rather than warlike pur- 
poses.®? The construction of the bow and the development of archery, on 
the other hand, seem more likely to represent an act or process of conscious 
invention: as has often been pointed out, the bow is probably man’s first 
device for accumulating and storing energy. In any event these weapons— 
the sword, the spear and the bow—are found in all parts of the African 
continent where wood is abundant and metal working has developed, and 
it is impossible (and perhaps always will be) to draw with confidence any 
conclusion about the conflicting claims of diffusion (whether from times 
as remote as the Nile Valley civilization or from comparatively recent 
European coastal contact), invention, re-discovery and simultaneous dis- 
covery. 

After the club, the spear, which has been described as the characteristic 


51 See Denis Williams (1964), 152. 

52 S. F. Nadel in A Black Byzantium (Oxford, 1942) writes that the blades of the swords 
and daggers which he saw in Bida, the Nupe capital, were ‘old, mostly of German or 
Austrian manufacture, and have been traded for centuries to Nigeria and Nupe, across the 
desert from North Africa’ (270, note 1). If such blades reached Nupe they doubtless 
reached also their Yoruba neighbours across the Niger. 

53 Wannyn, 60-1. 
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weapon of Africa,®4 may be the earliest in origin of the weapons considered 
here, and it seems likely to have evolved among the Yoruba without 
undergoing much external influence, although most of the patterns of the 
head and the device of adding barbs were almost certainly introduced 
from outside. Some of the local types of sword, such as the agedengbe, 
seem likely to have developed independently, though the ida has probably 
been influenced by European swords of the sixteenth century and later. 
The self-bow may have evolved independently among the Yoruba, but it is 
more likely that knowledge of it was diffused there in prehistoric times, 
while the crossbow was almost certainly introduced from Europe, probably 
as a result of the Portuguese connexion with Guinea. The development of 
different patterns of arrow-head was probably closely related to the de- 
velopment of the spear-head. Finally, the resemblance between the horse 
equipment of the Yoruba and that of the Hausa is an important detail in 
the links which connect Oyo and its cavalry with the people of the northern 
savanna, and with the Arabs and Berbers of the Sahara and the distant 
coasts of Barbary. 

That the answers suggested to these questions are tentative and hesitant 
is due to the meagreness of the evidence as yet available about the armies of 
the Yoruba in pre-colonial times. But there is little doubt that despite the 
depredations of time and neglect, many weapons of the past and other 
military gear await investigation and correlation. Something at least will 
have been achieved if the present essay stirs an awareness of the value to 
the historian of rusting swords and spears, knives, throwing sticks, bows, 
clubs, harness and other paraphernalia which may lie forgotten in the 
recesses of an oba’s palace, in a corner of a chief’s compound or on the 
altar of a shrine. Already it is possible to essay a tentative reconstruction 
of the well-differentiated armament and equipment of the hosts of Yoruba 
in the period which preceded the introduction of firearms and then the 
establishment of the colonial regime. For many generations, as far back per- 
haps as the earliest days at Ife and Oyo-ile, the inspiration of the inventor 
and the skill of the craftsman in metal and wood—the forces of technology— 
have supplemented the resources in cunning and courage of the fighting 
men, knight and footsoldier, leader and led.*® 

54 C.K. Meek, The Northern Tribes of Nigeria, 1 (1925), 306. 

55 The writer’s principal informants were: the Alafin of Oyo and the Aremo (Chief 
S. Gbadegesin); the Onikoyi of Ikoyi and his chiefs; at Ogbomoso, the late Shoun and the 
Onpetu; the Asero of Isero and his household; at Ikonifin, the Onifin, Mr Akande and 
Mr Ajayi Olubode; the Asundunrin of Isundunrin; Mr David Adenji of Iwo. Students of 
the History Department of the University of Ife provided help, especially in interpretation. 
A colleague, Mr Ade Fajana, read the manuscript and made suggestions and corrections. 
At all stages the writer profited from the advice, criticisms and suggestions of Mr Denis 


Williams, who also drew the figures. He expresses his best thanks to the above and to his 
other informants. 
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SUMMARY 


A study of the weapons used by the armies is relevant to different aspects of 
Yoruba history, mainly military and political but also economic and even cultural. 
The article concerns those weapons which were in use before, as well as 
after, the general introduction of firearms into Yorubaland (which took place 
only between about 1820 and 1850). Oral and written tradition provides the 
background for the surviving weapons. Many of these weapons, or their cere- 
monial or symbolic counterparts, are preserved for ritual reasons by chiefs and 
societies. 

‘Two main types of sword were in use among the Yoruba: the two-edged ida, 
reminiscent (although often only distantly) of European late-medieval swords, 
and the curved single-edged agedengbe. Various kinds of knives were also carried 
by warriors. Staff weapons consisted of the spear or lance, used by infantry and 
cavalry, and the throwing spear or javelin. The most important missile weapon 
was the bow; an example of a crossbow has also been found. The iron heads and 
barbs of spears and arrows conform to the main types found elsewhere in West 
Africa. A variety of percussion weapons (clubs) can be distinguished, in both 
wood and iron. The war standard provided a rallying point in battle. The arms, 
accoutrement and dress of the warrior can be reconstructed in some detail. 

The evolution of these weapons was affected by the strategy and tactics of 
Yoruba warfare, the nature of the countryside (savanna and forest), the materials 
available, and imported prototypes. Most military equipment was of local manu- 
facture, though European, North African and northern Nigerian influence can 
be detected. 
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